however, some or all of this work may be jeopardized.
Perhaps we have failed to educate Congress about funda-
mental quality concepts.

Work-measurement standards

Other well-intended initiatives can undermine efforts to
improve quality too. Although opinions on the work-
measurement standards delineated in MIL-STD-1567A
vary, for the most part such standards seem incompatible
with enlightened, quality-conscious management. That
certainly is the case with RCA's low- and medium-volume
manufacturing.

MIL-STD-1567A focuses on the individual worker, not
on the work group as do progressive concepts such as
work centers, participative management, automation, cross
training, and work sharing. Moreover, measurable "touch"
labor, the target of the standards, in most cases should be
and is a minor cost factor in modern manufacturing, repre-
senting no more than 6 percent of total product cost. If
touch labor is greater than 10 percent of costs, even on
low-volume defense systems, something other than touch
labor needs attention.

In addition, practices such as just-in-time delivery of
production material, manufacturing resource planning pro-
grams, flexible manufacturing systems, computer-
integrated manufacturing, and robotics are making touch
labor costs even less significant. Focusing on this minor
cost factor may divert our attention from those areas which
offer potential for big savings. Work-measurement stand-
ards are of particularly dubious value in sectors of the
industry such as satellite and large radar system manufac-
turing, in which low-volume, long-cycle programs pre-
dominate and products continually push the technological
state of the art. RCA operations can serve to illustrate the
point.

The company's picture-tube works in Marion, Indiana,
is a high-volume, highly automated operation. Manage-
ment there uses work-measurement and time standards,
though corporate officials do not delude themselves into
believing that meeting work standards is a significant fac-
tor in competing with Korea and Japan. Process improve-
ment is the name of the game.

On the other hand, at RCA Astro-Electronics in East
Windsor, New Jersey, where we build meteorological sat-
ellites in very small quantities for the Air Force, work
standards make no sense at all. Weather satellites are com-
plex and built one at a time. We have to do ;the job right
the first time, even if it means taking extra time to do it.

Yet, DoD is considering implementation of MIL-
STD-1567A on the next purchase of a single satellite. Al-
though company officials do not relish that possibility,
they will cooperate fully because compliance with the

standard is part of our agreement with the customer. Re-
duced to its essence, the problem is this: in an increasing
number of situations, the cost of measuring performance in
the exact terms specified by M1L-STD-1567A is higher
than the touch-labor cost of manufacturing the product. As
a result, in many instances the standard will inci-cu.sc the
cost of a product, not reduce it. Furthermore, it will have
little or no positive effect on quality.

Real gains lie in improving the process, not in exquis-
itely detailed measurements of labor content. And the
commitment to quality will require major changes in a
number of well-established cultures in government, indus-
try, and Congress. In order to bring about change, we will
have to educate those cultures.

Specifically, DoD and industry must educate their per-
sonnel in the same principles of quality if the two groups
are to work together in improving it. To that end, we must
develop a comprehensive, long-term training program that
spans the government-industry spectrum. It must target
real people making real decisions in real situations at every
level of organization in the procurement process. It must
educate not just the "cultists" in manufacturing and materi-
als but acquisition and process managers, financial people,
human relations experts, marketing analysts, secretaries,
and executives.

RCA has instituted a curriculum to do just that, starting
at the top with three-day, executive-level seminars. The
company already has conducted its first training sessions
for selected cost-of-nonconformance teams, and many
more sessions will follow. Over the next three years or so,
some 2,300 RCA managers will attend a five-day course
on quality. And next year, the company will begin provid-
ing similar training to all its nonmanagemcnt employees,
from radar technicians stationed in the field to factory
workers and engineers.

Educating government and industry

Recently, DoD's director of industrial productivity,
Richard Stimson, proposed what could be a major step to-
ward a far-reaching government-industry educational ef-
fort. He asked the Council of Defense and Space Industry
Associations to organize a DoD-industry task force; its
purpose would be to investigate the feasibility of devel-
oping a syllabus on quality for employees in both DoD and
industry. The association and its member organizations
should act on this proposal, and industry leaders should
commit themselves to making it work.

Because industry must remain competitive and profita-
ble if the nation is to maintain a strong defense industrial
base, efforts to improve quality will not succeed if they
negatively affect the profit-and-loss ledger. DoD recog-
nized that fact in its Quality Excellence Program, which
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